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WRITING MATERIALS AND BOOKS AMONG THE 
ANCIENT ROMANS. 

BY A. P. MONTAGUE. 

The subject may be logically divided into the following heads : 
I. The materials used as paper. 
II. The ink. 

III. The pen or pencil. 

IV. Books. 

I. The Materials used as paper or in the place of paper were — 

(1). The thin rind of the Egyptian papyrus. 

(2). Parchment made of skins. 

(3). Wooden tablets covered with wax. 

(1). In the most common use, especially in the writing of books, 
was the thin coat or rind {liber; whence the Latin word for ' ' book ' ' ) 
of the Egyptian papyrus. The Egyptian name of the plant from 
which the rind was taken was Byblos (Greek /J6/M09; whence puftXiov, 
PtpXiov, "book"). 

This papyrus plant or tree, found in swamps in many tropical 
countries, and especially in the valley of the Nile, grows to the height 
of ten or twelve feet. We learn (Plin., Nat. Hist, XIII. > 23) that 
different pieces of the rind, having been wetted in the water of the 
Nile, which, according to eminent authorities, has a glutinous prop- 
erty, were joined together; a layer of these pieces was placed flat 
on .a board and a cross layer put over it; these were pressed together 
and afterwards exposed to the sun to be dried. These individual 
sheets were from 8 to 14 inches high and from 3 to 12 inches wide. 
At one time the ancients wrote upon these sheets and then pasted 
them together at the sides in regular order ; but in Pliny's time (A. 
D. 23-79) rolls of sheets pasted together ready for the writer were 
sold. In writing books an author could continue this pasting pro- 
cess until he made a book which occupied sheets stretching, when 
laid out, at least fifty yards, and there are Egyptian papyri rolls pre- 
sented which are actually of this length. Dr. O. T. Mason of the U. 
S. National Museum informs the writer that he saw recently at Leyden 
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a roll of papyrus sheets fifty yards in length. But Roman authors us- 
ually divided a long work into several rolls, as a large book, if written 
on one roll, would have required pasted sheets extending 90 yards or 
more. Callimachus, the poet and librarian of 250 B. C, said ix'ya- 
fttftXtov fdya xaxov, "a large book, a large nuisance." When the 
writing was finished and the sheets had been pasted, a stick was fas- 
tened to the last sheet and all the sheets were rolled into what was 
termed a volumen {yolvo, volvere, " to roll up; " compare the Eng. 
volume). This roll made a cylinder, and the top and bottom were 
generally stained black. To the ends of the stick, called umbilici, 
were added knobs, cornua, which were highly ornamented. It 
should also be noted that the ends of the sheets were carefully 
trimmed and polished with pumice stone. The title of the book was 
written in red color on a piece of papyrus or parchment (titulus or 
index) which was attached to the volumen. It was the custom to 
then steep the roll in cedar-oil (cedrus) and to place it in a parch- 
ment case stained purple or yellow. The poet Martial (40-102 A. 
D.) calls, this dress in which the book was covered "a purple toga" 
{purpurea toga,— Mart., X, 93). Seneca (DeTranq. Animi, 9) and 
Martial (XIV., 186) inform us that the portrait of the author was 
often placed on the first page of the book. The ancient reader 
held the roll or book in his right hand, using his left hand to 
unwind as he read and to re-roll the part finished. Books were 
often kept in boxes called capsm, generally cylindrical in shape, made 
usually of beech-wood. There were also scrinia, "chests" or 
" boxes," in which books, letters, papers, etc., were kept. 

Long before the time of Herodotus (B. C. 484), as we learn from 
that author himself (V., 58), the Egyptian papyrus was known to 
the commercial world. He wrote as follows : " Moreover, the 
Ionians, from ancient time, call books made (even) from papyrus 
parchments, because formerly, from the scarcity of papyrus, they 
used the skins of goats and sheep ; and even at the present day 
many of the barbarians write on such skins." 

That papyrus was widely used in the western part of Europe we 
know, not only from reference in Latin authors but from the fact 
that many rolls of papyri were found at Herculaneum, and that 
paintings of them were discovered at Pompeii. Prof. Gow, an 
eminent Cambridge scholar, states that a few fragments of Homer, 
Thucydides, Euripides, and Sallust are extant on broken papyrus 
leaves or sheets. 
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The paper (charta) made from the papyrus was of different grades 
or qualities. The finest was called after the Emperor Augustus, the 
second grade after his wife Livia, the third was termed Hieratica 
('/syoanxoy, "devoted to sacred purposes"), because it was used in 
sacred writings, originally in those of Egyptian priests. As the 
manufacturers or thedealers were politic men, and believed in making 
their positions strong with the powers that were, we hear later on 
that the best paper was called after Claudius, the Emperor. One 
kind, called Emporetica (tfiicoptos, belonging to commerce or mer- 
chants), not being suitable for writing paper, was used by merchants 
to wrap parcels. 

(2). Parchment made of skins. 

Parchment (membrana) is said by some writers to have been in- 
vented by Eumenes II. (B. C. 263), King of Pergamus, a city of 
Mysia, now Bergamo, but this is clearly an error, because more than 
two centuries before Herodotus alluded, as we have seen, to skins 
as in use before his time and common in his day. Eumenes II. un- 
doubtedly introduced some improvements in preparing skins for 
writing purposes while he was engaged in collecting and maintain- 
ing his great library of 200,000 volumes, afterwards given by Antony 
to Cleopatra and carried to Alexandria to form a part of the wonder- 
ful library there. The word parchment is derived from Pergamena, 
" belonging to Pergamus," as at that city sheep skin and goat skin 
had probably their first distinctive use as materials in writing books. 
Eumenes was led, it is related (Plin., Nat. Hist., XIII, 21), to use 
and improve skins as paper by the fact that Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
King of Egypt, fearing that Pergamus would rival Alexandria as the 
book centre of the world, had forbidden the export of papyrus. 
Parchment and papyrus sheets seem to have been almost the only 
materials upon which books were written among the Romans, the 
former coming into use for books (having previously been used for 
note-books) about 90, A. D., and gradually taking the place of 
papyrus. Prof. Lewis Evans, of Oxford, the scholarly translator of 
the satires of Juvenal, Persius, and Lucilius, says : " The manufact- 
urer of parchment was termed Membranarius. The parchment, 
after being rendered smooth by rubbing with pumice, was flattened 
with lead ; and it was capable of being made so thin that the whole of 
the ' Iliad ' written on this material, was inclosed within a walnut- 
shell!" Quintilian(X., 3) writes: "For persons of weak sight parch- 
ment is much better (than waxen tablets) ; but the rapid flow of 
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thought is checked by the constant necessity for dipping the pen in 
ink. Parchment sheets were pasted together and rolled in the same 
manner as those made from the papyrus plant. Parchment pos- 
sessed certain advantages over papyrus, in that it was thicker and 
writing could be placed on both sides, though, originally, the back 
of the parchment was not used and was stained a saffron color ; it 
was more durable, as papyrus was apt to be broken ; and the same 
piece could be used several times. This fact gave rise to the singular 
custom of erasing or washing out the writing on parchment and of 
using it as new material. Parchment thus washed was termed palimp- 
sestus ("scraped again "), palimpsest. In reference to this custom 
Cicero {Ad Fam., VII., 18, 2) writes his lawyer friend, Trebatius, 
as follows : "I commend your economy because you (wrote) on 
palimpsest ; but I wonder what was on that little piece of paper 
which you were willing to destroy rather than not write this (letter ; 
lit., these things) to me, unless (it was) perchance your own legal 
forms. I can't think that you are destroying my letters in order 
that you may put yours (on the paper)." In other words Cicero 
wondered what could be less important than a friendly letter. 

Several remarkable facts are given by Dr. Gow in connection 
with this custom. The monks of the Middle Ages, in their desire 
to write the lives of their saints, washed and scraped old parchments 
which had fallen into their hands. Traces of original writing were 
long afterwards discerned under and between their lines, and, by 
the use of certain chemical preparations these first writings were 
brought out so that they were capable of being deciphered. 

In 1816 Niebuhr came upon a MS. at Verona which contained 
certain writings of Jerome. Detecting marks of an older writing, 
he went to work and soon restored the ancient MS. , which proved 
to be the famous legal treatise of Gaius, called "The Institutes," 
which had long been considered lost and had been for many years 
known only through references of other authors. Strange to say, 
about one-fourth of this entire MS. had been scraped before, and thus 
it was doubly palimpsest. (See Goschen, Report to the Academy of 
Berlin, Nov. 6th, 181 7.) 

The best MS. of Plautus was found at Milan underneath portions 
of the Old Testament.; a part of Livy was found to be covered with 
the " Moralia ' ' of Gregory the Great. Late Greek MSS. of classical 
authors have been found covering portions of the Bible. A MS. of 
Sophocles, copied in 1298, overlay an uncial MS. of the Septuagint. 
This MS. is now preserved at Florence. 
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Parchment leaves were often bound together and sewed at the back 
into a binding in the modern way. Such a book was at one time 
called codex or caudex, although this word had earlier and later 
meanings, which will be given. 

As guides to the writer's pen, lines were drawn with lead on the 
parchment and these left faint impressions. 

(3). Wooden Tablets covered with wax. The word tabula means 
properly "planks" or "boards," then gaming-tables, pictures, etc.; 
but its most general meaning in ancient Rome was tablets used for 
writing. It referred to tablets of any kind, stone, metal, or wood, 
nearly always the last. These tabula, in this sense, were pieces of 
wood, generally beech or fir, sometimes citron-wood (even ivory 
was used occasionally), covered with wax, in shape oblong. The 
outer sides of these tablets were of wood, only the inner sides being 
covered with wax. The two pieces of wood were fastened at the 
back with wires as hinges and could be opened and shut like our 
books. To prevent the wax of one tablet from rubbing against that 
of the other there was a raised margin around each. 

Certain tablets called pugillares, from pugillus, "a handful," were 
very small and took their name from the fact that they could beheld 
in the hand. Pliny the Younger in a letter (I. 6) to the historian 
Tacitus writes that he went on a wild-boar hunt, but that he took no 
spear or lance, only the hunting- nets and his pencil and hand-tablets, 
on which he diligently wrote while waiting for the boar to run into 
his nets. He urges the great historian to take along on his hunting 
expeditions a bread-basket and a little bottle, and not to forget the 
note-books, assuring him that he will find that Minerva keeps Diana 
company in the forests and mountains. These waxen tablets were 
used for almost any purpose when great length was not desired. 
Their chief use was in correspondence. When the writer had com- 
pleted a letter, he bound the tablets together with a strong thread, 
which he tied in a flat knot, upon which he placed wax and then 
stamped this with the device on his signet-ring (signuni). When 
letters were written by secretaries — the usual way — this was the only 
signature. 

As is seen in an ancient painting of Love (Amor) giving a letter 
to Polyphemus, love-letters, called vitelliani, were written on tiny 
tablets (Martial, XIV. 8). Waxen tablets were also used in writing 
wills and other legal documents, and, when so used, the outer edges 
were pierced with holes, through which a triple thread was passed, 
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upon which a seal was put. This was done to guard against forgery, 
and any legal paper, especially a will, not thus secured was worthless • 
Among the many other uses of these tablets may be mentioned that 
of keeping accounts of sums received and disbursed. The term 
codex (or caudex) was applied to these tablets when bound together. 
In Cicero's time this name was also given to a tablet on which was 
written a bill to be offered to a voting body. Under the Emperors 
codex was used for any collection of laws (Cf. Eng. code), as the 
Codex Justinianeus . 

There is an interesting account of two ancient waxen tablets in 
an excellent state of preservation found in gold mines in and near 
the village of Abrudbanya, in Transylvania. These tabula consist 
of three tablets each. One is of fir-wood, the other of beech-wood, 
each about the size of a small octavo. The outer parts are of plain 
wood ; the inner are covered with wax, now grown almost black, 
and have raised margins. The middle tablet, also with raised 
margins, is covered with wax on both sides. The edges are pierced 
for the thread. On one of these tablets are some Greek letters, fol- 
lowed by certain unknown characters. The other tablet contains 
writing in Latin, which refers to some business connected with a 
collegium ("body " or " corporation "). The date, given by con- 
suls, is 169 A. D. It is written from right to left, the writing be- 
ginning on what we would call the 4th page and ending at the bot- 
tom of the 3d. These waxen tablets had, in addition to the name 
tabula, the appellation of cera, and the pages were called prima 
cera, secunda cera, etc., " 1st page" (or "leaf"), " 2d page," etc. 

Waxen tablets were used in Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
oldest of these mediaeval tablets, of which we know, belongs to the 
year 1301 A. D. It is now in the Florentine Museum. 

It may be added that some late MSS., mostly in Greek, are writ- 
ten on paper, a Chinese invention, brought to Europe by the Arabs 
of Spain. Paper made of cotton was called bonibycina ; linen 
paper, charta (Gow). 

11. — THE INK. 

The first mention of Ink among the Romans is made by Plautus 
(254-184 B. C.) in his play called " The Ghost " (Mostellaria, Act 
I., sc. III., 102), where he has an ironical reference to the attempt to 
make ivory white with ink. The next author who mentions ink is 
Cicero (106-43 B. C), who, in a letter to his brother (Ad Quint. 
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Fr., II., 15) says : " The matter will be discussed with a good pen, 
well-prepared ink, and smooth paper. * * * I am in the 
habit of using whatever pen comes into my hand, as if it were a 
good one." An eminent scholar of Cambridge, England, whose 
researches have been careful and valuable, informs us that the ink 
used in writing on papyrus was made of lamp-black and gum, and 
that for parchment of gum and oak-galls. Pliny writes of the .mak- 
ing of ink in his time as follows : " It is made of soot in various 
ways with burned resin or pitch ; for this purpose they have built 
furnaces that do not permit the escape of smoke." 

He also states that a kind of ink was made by boiling and strain- 
ing the dregs of wine. This author further states that mice were kept 
from manuscripts if they were written with ink with which worm- 
wood had been mixed. There can be no question as to the excel- 
lence of the ink used among ancient nations, when we read in the 
report of the British Museum on Egyptian Antiquities (Vol. II., p. 
267) the statement that the color and brightness of Egyptian ink re- 
main to this day, as is attested by certain specimens of their papyri, 
and when we recall the fact that at Herculaneum was found an ink- 
stand containing ink which had become as thick as oil, but which 
could be used at the time of discovery (Winckelmann, Vol. II., p. 
127). 

The satirist Persius (III., 13 et sea.), writing of the troubles of 
a teacher with his pupil, says: " Now his book and the two-colored 
parchment cleared of hair, and paper and the knotty reed are taken 
into his hands. Then he complains that the ink, grown thick, clogs 
in his pen ; then that the black ink disappears altogether if water 
is poured into it ; then that the reed makes blots with the drops 
being diluted." From this quotation we learn two facts: that the 
Romans cleared and thinned their ink by pouring in water, and that 
the black matter emitted by the cuttle-fish, called sepia, was some- 
times used as ink (Leverett's Juvenal and Persius, p. 239 ; Cicero, 
J)e Nat. Deorum, II., 50). The ancient Romans had, in addition to 
black ink, red ink made of minium or red lead, a pigment consist- 
ing of two atoms of the protoxide of lead and the peroxide, which 
was used in writing the titles and beginnings of books. Ink made 
of rubrlca (" red ochre," hematite) was also used for these purposes, 
and in post-Augustan times, as this rubrlca ink was used in writing 
the headings of laws, the law itself was termed rubrica, " rubric " 
(Quint., XII., 3). Roman Emperors and their near relatives wrote 

43- 
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their signatures with an expensive red ink which the law forbade 
others to use. If the Emperor was under age his guardian wrote 
with green ink. Dion Cassius tells us that Crassus, in his ill-starred 
expedition against the Parthians, had his banners marked with letters 
of purple ink. Cicero in his fourth Verrian oration and Suetonius 
in his " Life of Augustus " inform us that letters of gold and silver, 
or, more probably, letters covered with gilt and silver, were placed 
on pillars and monuments. Suetonius in the "Life of Nero" men- 
tions the fact that one part of the poems which Nero recited at Rome 
was written in gilt letters. The Romans had also an invisible or 
sympathetic ink, which could be brought out only by heat or by the 
application of some chemical preparation. Ovid (Art. Am. , III., 627 
et seq.~) said that lovers might use fresh milk as their ink; that this 
would be invisible until brought out by the sprinkling of coal-dust. 
Pliny says that the milky sap of certain plants may be used in the 
same way. From the specimens found at Pompeii we know the 
shape and appearance of the ancient ink-stand (atramentarium). 
These specimens are both single and double, one well for black ink 
and the other for ink of some other color, probably red. In shape 
they are round or hexagonal. They have covers to keep out dust. 

III. — THE PEN OR PENCIL. 

Cicero in a letter to Atticus (VI., 8) and Horace in the 447th line 
of his "Ars Poetica" refer to the pen which the Romans used with 
papyrus and parchment. It was termed calamus (KdXaixos) and was, 
as Dr. Gow says, of the same form as our old-fashioned quill pen. 
We learn from Pliny (Nat. Hist., XVI., 36, 64) and Ausonius that 
the best reeds from which these pens were made came from Egypt 
and Gnidus, a Doric city of Caria. When the pen became blunt it 
was sharpened with a knife made especially for this purpose, called 
scalprum librarium. The pen was split like our pens, and hence the 
name calamus fissipes, "cloven-footed pen" or "reed" (Ausonius, 
VII., 49). This reed is even now, Professor Evans says, used as a 
pen in the East. For use with waxen tablets the Romans had an 
iron instrument called stilus (ypa<piov), sharpened at one end for 
scratching on the wax, flat and circular at the other end for erasing, 
when it was desired, what had been written. Ovid and Suetonius 
tell us that this stilus was called graphmm (Greek ypaipiov) and from 
Martial (XIV., 21) we learn that it was placed, when not in use, in 
a case called graphiarium. 
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IV. — BOOKS. 

From the time of Cicero there was a regular trade in books. Dr. 
Gow is the authority for the statement that the publisher either paid 
the author a royalty on each copy sold or gave him a fixed sum for 
the book. When a book was likely to be in demand, the author's 
copy was dictated to a large number of copyists (librarii") at once, 
1000 copies sometimes being made. These copyists were slaves and 
often foreigners ; hence many mistakes were made which sorely tried 
the patience of the author. Cicero, Strabo, Martial, and others 
complain of these blunders. The author himself often revised 
copies made by scribes, especially when he desired to present his 
books to friends. Booksellers (bibliopoles) had stores in many parts 
of Rome, but especially in a section called Argiletum (Harpers' 
Lat. Diet.). They advertised their books by placing lists of them 
at their doors. Among the famous booksellers were the Sosii in 
Horace's time and Tryphon in the time of Quintilian and Martial. 
The prices of books, of course, varied ; some could be bought for one 
denarius (20 cents) apiece ; others, according to popularity, size, or 
other varying conditions, especially the conscience or lack of this 
element on the part of the seller, were sold at five denarii (one dol- 
lar), or for a larger sum. 

People too poor to buy books were not deprived of the privilege 
of reading them, as Rome had many public libraries. From the be- 
ginning of the reign of Augustus to the end of that of Hadrian, 
twenty-nine libraries for the people were founded. The first 
public library was instituted in the time of Augustus, by Asinius 
Pollio, consul, man of letters, and patron of literature, who not 
only established this library but also collected for the public eye 
many famous statues by Praxiteles and other masters. Virgil in his 
fourth Eclogue and Horace in many places testify their regard 
for this eminent man who did so much for men of genius and for 
any workers in literature who sought and deserved his aid. It 
was Pollio who instituted the custom of an author reading his pro- 
ductions to learned and accomplished men, invited to meet him with 
a view to hear and to criticise, but, according to the author's wish, 
to do as little of the latter as possible, if the criticisms were not to be 
laudatory. This custom at last became a farce and, worse still, a 
bore, to everybody. Juvenile, in his famous first Satire, lashes with 
unsparing hand the miserable so-called poets who drove him to write 
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satire by their public and private recitals. Private individuals col- 
lected books, and certain private libraries, as those of Cicero and At- 
ticus, who is represented by Cicero as sitting in his cosey library 
under the bust of Aristotle, were the most attractive portions of their 
palatial homes. Libraries, both public and private, were adorned 
with portraits and busts of eminent men and with statues and 
statuettes of Minerva and the Muses. A library entirely furnished 
was found at Herculaneum. It was a small room, so small that a 
person standing in the middle of it could touch both sides. 

As the works of certain Roman authors were used in schools as text- 
books, many editions were written. In Juvenal's time the works of 
Horace and Virgil and a part of Livy were favorite school books. As 
certain authors did not take with the public or with teachers, their 
works were not re-written, and thus their productions fell out of use 
and out of sight forever. 



The Inhabitants of the Bismarck Archipelago. — An article 
by Count Joachim Pfeil, entitled the " Land und Volk im Bismarck 
Archipel," recently published in the " Verhandlungen " of the 
Berlin Geographical Society, contains many interesting observations 
on this comparatively little known race of cannibals. The name 
Bismarck Archipelago is a purely political designation applied to 
the group of Melanesian Islands under the German protectorate, in- 
cluding New Pomerania (New Britain), New Mecklenburg (New 
Ireland), New Hanover, Bougainville, Choiseul and Isabelle. The 
latter islands are really part of the Solomon Islands. The in- 
habitants of these islands belong to what is really one race, but show 
marked differences on the different islands. 

For instance, the New Pomeranian is a big, powerful, muscular 
man, with very little of the grace so often characteristic of black 
races. His complexion is that of a light negro, with an admixture 
of somewhat more red. His hair is curly, his mouth coarse and 
wide, his nose flat, and his countenance almost expressionless. The 
New Mecklenburger, on the other hand, though of about the same 
complexion, is of slighter and more elegant build, his features are 
far more pronounced, and his expression is wide awake and crafty. 

Among other interesting things the article contains detailed de- 
scriptions of several festivals and several interesting tales. 



